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and a few other remnants, the cultivation of coffee has
given place to tea.
The coffee fruit, when ripe, is popularly called the
cherry, owing to its red colour, and the twin seeds or beans
are known as the berries. In the preparation of the seeds
for the market, the succulent pulp, parchment, and silver
skin which surround it, are removed by machinery. Coffee-
curing works, in which the berries are prepared for export
and consumption in India, are established at Calicut, Telli-
cherry, Mangalore, Coimbatore, and other places.
The tea plant (Camellia Thed) has been grown, especially
on the Nllgiri hills, for a great number of years, but its
cultivation on a large scale is of quite recent growth. When
Hemileia destroyed the coffee industry of Ceylon, planters
turned their attention to other products, especially to
cinchona and tea. The planters of South India were not
slow to follow the example. The coffee districts of South
Travancore and Firmed were the first to be planted up on
a large scale. It was soon found that these areas could
produce a tea which, though not of first class quality, could
command a ready sale at profitable prices. Tea will grow
at any elevation, but, in general terms, it may be said that,
the higher the elevation, the better is the quality of the tea
produced, but the smaller is the yield. Tea grown near
sea-level gives an abundant yield of very low quality. The
leaves, which are hand-plucked by coolies, are manufactured
into various classes of tea, e.g. black and green tea, which
receive market names, such as Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, etc.
The days of profitable cultivation of cinchona were
short, owing to the rapid and scientific development of the
industry by the Dutch Government in Java. Cinchona
plantations are now maintained by the Madras Govern-
ment on the Nllgiri hills, at Naduvatam, on the slopes of
Dodabetta, and the Hooker estate (named after the dis-
tinguished botanist), to meet the demand for sulphate of